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FOREWORD 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1959. 

This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, comprising 
Hon. Armistead I. Selden, Jr., chairman; Hon. Barratt O’Hara; 
Hon. Dante B. Fascell; Hon. Omar Burleson; Hon. Donald L. Jackson; 
and Hon. Chester E. Merrow. 

The conclusions in this report are those of the subcommittee and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the membership of the full Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. This report is filed in the hope that it will 
prove useful to the committee and to the Congress as background data. 


Tuomas E. Moraan, Chairman. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


May 11, 1959. 
Hon. THomas E. Morgan, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: There is transmitted herewith the report of 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs which is based on hear- 
ings and discussions conducted by the subcommittee during the current 
session of Congress. 

It is hoped that the information contained in this report will be 
useful to the members of the committee and to the Congress as back- 
epune information on matters affecting United States-Latin American 
relations. 


ArmisTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr., Chairman. 
Barratr O’Hara. 

Dante B. 

Omar BuRLESON. 

Donaup L. Jackson, 

Cuester E. Merrow. 
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U.S. RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA 


A. Changing emphasis of U.S. foreign policy 

During World War II and subsequently, unremitting Communist 
efforts to dominate the world brought about a significant change in 
US. foreign policy. The United States assumed global commitments 
to meet the threats. As international communism sought to expand 
in Europe and Asia, it was necessary for the United States to give more 
attention to those critical areas. 

This shift in emphasis should not imply a reduction in the impor- 
tance of Latin America nor an indication of flagging interest on the 
part of the people of the United States. Indeed, in the present 
precarious world situation, close inter-American ties are more neces- 
sary than ever before. 

B, Strategic importance 

Strategically, Latin America remains a significant region in defense 
calculations. It continues to be of primary strategic importance 
militarily, as well as constituting a nineties source of critical raw 
materials and foodstuffs. While inter-American cooperation is vital 
under any conditions, it is particularly so in the event of war. 


C. Economic importance 

In. economic terms, the other American Republics comprise an im- 
portant element in our mutual well-being. As a market for U.S. 
exports last. year, Latin America was second only to Western Europe, 
taking 26 percent of our commercial exports. Latin American pur- 
chases contribute to the prosperity of widely varying sectors of our 
owneconomy. Last year, for instance, 33 percent of our total exports 
of machinery was purchased by the region; 43 percent of transporta- 
tion equipment; 33 percent of dairy products; 30 percent of chemicals 
and related qeedusin; 32 percent of cotton manufactures; 37 percent 
of paper and paper products; and 35 percent. of iron and steel-millk 
products. 

On the other side of the trade ledger, Latin America in 1958 was 
the principal regional source of U.S. imports, supplying 28 percent 
of the total. Well over half of all U.S. purchases of food imports 
and about one-fourth of our industrial imports came from the Latin 
American countries. 

In addition, U.S. direct private investments in Latin America now 
amount to over $9 billion, more than in any other region in the world. 
D. Political importance 

The 20 Latin American Republics encompass an area 2% times the 
size of the United States and contain some 188 million people. If the 
present birthrate continues, it has been estimated that in 40 years 
the population will exceed 500 million. 

It is frequently pointed out that the 20 Latin American votes at 
the United Nations. are a valuable asset to the free world. Beyond 
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the vote counting of governments on specific issues, the aggregate 
devotion of these people to human progress within free societies can 
add a formidable voice for freedom. 

In view of the historical ties, and in view of our intricate strategic 
economic interdependence of the American Republics, good relations 
with Latin America are indispensable to the overall strength of the 
Western Hemisphere. J 


II. CURRENT UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The demonstrations against the Vice President last spring and the 
more recent hostile outbreaks in Bolivia are indicative of continuing 
misunderstandings as between the United States and some of its Latin 
American neighbors. Underlying these misunderstandings are several 
real conflicts of interest, such as the effect of our trade policies on key 
Latin American commodities. 

Serious problems have confronted us in the past. Subsequent to 
the enunciation of the good neighbor policy, the difficulties brought 
about by the depression and by dislocations due to the war were 
probably greater than those which confront us today. Yet, it was 

ossible then to reach amicable understanding, even to disagree on 
issues, without appearing to strain the entire fabric of inter-American 
relations. Today, even the relatively minor irritations seem to give 
rise to intense antagonisms. 

We will improve inter-American relations only if we understand 
that inter-American tensions go beyond specific problems and 
incidents. 


Ill BACKGROUND OF CURRENT LATIN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


A brief bae und of the current Latin American scene may be 
helpful before discussing the basic causes of inter-American tensions. 
he region is in the midst of an epic social revolution that transcends 
national herebews: The vast majority of the people are impatiently 
demanding visible improvements in their living conditions. Parallel 
to the clamor for economic improvements is a demand for more voice 
in their governments. Recent revolutions in Argentina, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Cuba attest to the Latin American determination to 
achieve liberation from oppression. 

The success of the revolutions will be gaged in part by the ability 
and capacity of the new governments to remedy existing economic and 
political inequities. Meanwhile, Communist agents are on hand to 
play upon the earnest desire for economic reforms by pointing to the 
creation in Russia in only two generations of a modern industrial state. 
The Communists have also seized upon Latin American grievances 
against the United States, real and imaginary, to fan hatred for and 
envy of their northern neighbor. 


IV. LATIN AMERICAN GRIEVANCES 


A. Support of ‘dictators’ 

The charge that the United States supports “dictators” in the 
hemisphere came forcefully to light after the unfortunate demonstra- 
tions during the Vice President’s South American tour. Today, a 
frequently heard complaint among Cubans is that we wappolted | 
Batista government. 
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[tis the policy of the United States, as it is of all the other American, 
Republics, to maintain official relativas with all Western. Hemisphere 
governments, whether the people of Latin America consider them 

ood or bad. Resolution XXXV of the Ninth International »\Con- 

erence of American States (Bogota, 1948), to which all countries 
were signatory, stresses the desirability of continuous diplomatic 
relations regardless of what type of government happens to be in 
power. The resolution reads: 

WHEREAS: 


The American States have taken countless practical measures to strengthen 
their cooperation in economic, social, political, cultural, juridical and military 
matters; 


The Charter of the Organization of American States recognizes the mutual 
advantages derived from inter-Ameriean solidarity, and afford the Organization 
permanence and continuity ; 


The development of the activities and the full benefits of inter-American 
cooperation can be realized more effectively if continuous and friendly relations 
are maintained among the States, 

The Ninth International Conference of American States Declares: 


1. That continuity of diplomatic relations among the American States is 
desirable. 


2. That the right of maintaining, suspending or renewing diplomatic relations 
with another government shall not be exercised as a means of individually 
obtaining unjustified advantages under international law. 

3. That the establishment or maintenance of diplomatic relations with @ govern- 
ment does not imply any judgment upon the domestic policy of that government, 


[Italic supplied.] 


_ US. policy has also been guided by the principle of nonintervention 
in the internal affairs of the American nations, a fundamental tenet 
of the Organization of American States. 

As a signatory of resolution XXXV, the United States recognizes 
and works with the existing governments in order to protect U.S, 
citizens residing or conducting business in any given country, to 
advance hemispheric defense, or to participate in bilateral or multi- 
lateral projects aimed at or designed to improve economic conditions 
of the people. 

It has never been the policy of the United States to favor oppressive 
regimes. Nevertheless, the accordance of special honors to certain 
heads of state has, in some instances, ental an impression in Latin 
America that the United States is indifferent to the sufferings of 
oppressed peoples. . 

he current trend in Latin America is unmistakably toward the 
establishment of governments responsive to the needs of their peoples. 
Any act which might be interpreted by Latin Americans as support 
by the United States of those forces which would block this trend 
puts us in the position of appearing to oppose the very developments 
with which we are in sympathy, and for which we have consistently 
devoted our efforts and resources. 


B. Military assistance 

Closely related to the impression that the United States favors 
dictators is the problem of military aid to Latin American govern- 
ments. The difficulty experienced during World War II in coordinat- 
ing the various armed forces of the hemisphere, with their widely 
differing armaments and training, led to a concept of standardization 
of armaments and instruction for hemispheric defense purposes. It 
was hoped that coordinated defense efforts would reduce armaments 
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expenditures in Latin America as unnecessary duplication would 
be eliminated 


The authorization for military aid to Latin America clearly stipu- 
lates that this aid is to be provided— 
only in accordance with defense plans which shall have been found by the Presi- 
dent to require the recipient nation to participate in missions important to the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere (sec. 105(b) (4), Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended). 

Last year the 85th Congress, in recognition of the growing difficulties 
entailed in our military assistance program, added the following 
stipulations: 

The President annually shall review such findings and shall determine whether 
military assistance is necessary. Internal security requirements shall not 
normally be the basis for military assistance programs to American Republics. 

All 12 bilateral military agreements with Latin American Republics 
carry a proviso that any armaments provided shall be used only for 
hemispheric defense purposes. 

In some cases the program has not worked as intended. On the 
contrary, the program at times has had some damaging consequences 
despite the most careful scrutiny given the military assistance program, 
For example, the United States discontinued military aid to the Cuban 
Government some 9 months prior to its fall. Nevertheless, the use by 
the Batista government of limited residual military aid equipment 
during the Cuban revolution, in violation of the mutual aid agree- 
ments, has created deep resentment against the United States among 
many Latin Americans. 


C. Economic neglect ; 

Another criticism frequently heard is that the United States has 
neglected Latin America while “pouring” aid into other parts of the 
world. . This mistaken feeling of neglect has given rise to two related 
attitudes which feed Latin American resentment: that the United 
States takes Latin America for granted and that the United States is 
not concerned for the welfare of the people. 

It is true that World War devastation and postwar Soviet pressures 
caused us to direct a preponderant proportion of our resources else- 
where. In the postwar period, Latin America received $625 million 
in grant aid (other than military) compared with a worldwide total of 
$31.5 billion, or less than 2 percent. However, the United States 
maintains other various and sizable programs of assistance to Latin 
America. The American Republics have utilized $2.049 billion in 
loans from the Export-Import Bank in the postwar period,’ or 33 per- 
cent of the Bank’s world total. In 1958, they received $491 million, 
or 65 percent of the total. 

Another source of loans was created in 1954 under Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. Of the $358 
million of surplus agricultural products sold to Latin American 
countries under the ‘act, $265 million in foreign currency has been 
scheduled. for loans back to the purchasing countries for economic 
development purposes.” 

July 1, 31, 1968 


ith Cong., Ist sess,, H. Doc 602‘‘Ninth Semiannual Report on Activities Carried on Under Public Law 
480, 83d Cong., as amended,”’ p. 51. 


Nore.—All statistics in this section not otherwise noted are from ‘‘Foreign Grants and Credits in1958,” 
E. 8. Kerber, Survey of C , April 1959, and “Quarterly Oem Foreign Grants and C 
ommerce, 


urrent Business 
by the U.S. Government,” Office of Business Economics, Department of 
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Net postwar military grants to Latin»America have totaled: $470 
million; for calendar year 1958, $6771 million: 

Postwar expenditures by the United States for construction of the 
Pan American Highway total $75.5 million; in 1958, $20 million. 

In the postwar period the United States has contributed $8.1 
million to the technical cooperation program of the OAS. The 
program is paid for by voluntary contributions pledged according to 
a 70-30 percent matching formula, with the United States paying 70 
percent of the pledges. 

Under title III of Public Law 480, which provides for famine 
relief, we have spent a total of $39.6 million in Latin America in the 
postwar period, $2.4 million of it last year. 

Another $50.7 million during the postwar period went into donations 
of agricultural products to Latin America through private agencies, 
$21.1 million of the total during 1958. 

Mutual security assistance to the American Republics (other than 
military) totaled $625 million during the postwar period, $66.7 million 
last year. Under provisions of the Development Loan Fund, $63 
million has been committed to date to Latin America out of total 
commitments of $697 million, or 9 percent. 

Critics of our aid program to Latin America do not accept or support 
the U.S. position that our massive aid programs in other regions and 
costly rearmament are, in fact, a shield ‘behind which the Latin 
American nations can be free to develop their own national institu- 
tions. Those who charge neglect seem to overlook that the Marshalt 
plan for the reconstruction of Europe, in avery real sense, redounded 
to Latin American economic interests by reopening traditional 
markets for Latin American exports. Similarly, our efforts to create 
favorable economic conditions elsewhere in the world and to help 
free peoples defend themselves against overt aggression are again in 
Latin America’s interest as well as our own. 

A measure of responsibility for this misunderstanding lies in our 
failure to convey fully to our neighbors the goals of our foreign 
assistance program in terms of our worldwide struggle. Furthermore, 
the Latin Americans understandably are extremely concerned with 
and are more aware of their own national social, economic, and 
poise! problems than they are of the global responsibilities of the 

nited States. Consequently, they appear to have difficulty. in 
understanding why their own pressing problems cannot be assigned 
a higher priority than those accorded the broader worldwide objectives 
upon which hinges the fate of Western civilization. 


D. Other grievances 


The subcommittee, in analyzing the abeve sources of inter-American 
tensions, recognizes that there are other pertinent Latin American 
ievances and misunderstandings. However, the subcommittee 
elieves the above brief analysis will suffice as examples of the major 
sources of such tensions. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The subcommittee has concerned itself herein principally with fac- 
tors which condition Latin American attitudes toward the United 
States. We believe that the resolution of individual substantive prob- 
lems, while ameliorating perplexing situations, will not entirely-erase 
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misunderstandings. Meanwhile, the solution of specific problems is 
inevitably slowed by the tensions in Latin America which have resulted 
im recrimination and violence. We feel that deterioration in inter- 
American relations can be halted and reversed only if mutual remedial 
action is aimed at the basic factors which have been undermining inter- 
American understanding. 

To this end, we recommend: 


1. A modified attitude toward Latin American “dictators” 


We, together with other free nations, are engaged in a titanic battle 
against totalitarian communism to preserve the fundamental freedoms 
which we all cherish. We hope Latin Americans share our ideological 
objectives. Witness our shock when it was recently reported that 
the Revolutionary Government of Cuba planned to be neutral as 
between the West and the Communists in the event of war. 

By our pursuit of a strict policy of nonintervention and our inter- 
national commitment to this policy, we may have appeared indifferent 
to the longing of the Latin American people to achieve basic freedoms. 

The subcommittee believes that democratic institutions cannot be 
superimposed, but must grow from within. We also believe that the 
principle of nonintervention is not violated by proclaiming the Ameri- 
can people’s own.devotion to individual rights and democratic proc- 
esses. Indeed, we feel it is imperative in our relations with the peoples 
of Latin America that they know we abhor tyranny of any brand and 
sympathize with their desire to be free. 

en we have made this position clear, the Latin American people 
will be better able to understand the broader U.S. foreign policy 
objectives. 

Accordingly, the subcommittee recommends that where regimes 
rule by repressive measures the United States adhere to a policy of 
diplomatic courtesy, but avoid the effusive, undue cordiality which 
has been misinterpreted and has assumed a profound symbolic mean- 
ing in Latin America. 


2. Increased reliance on Organization of American States 


Recent history has abundantly demonstrated that peace and the 
international observance of law and custom can best stem from multi- 
lateral decisions openly arrived at by men of good will dedicated to 
the welfare of free peoples in a free society. The subcommittee be- 
lieves this to be true of the relationships of the sister Republics in our 
hemisphere. 

The Organization of American States is the oldest regional group- 
ment of its kind in the world. In recent years the OAS has demon- 
strated a significant capacity to meet recurrent crises and to bring 
about peaceful settlement of disputes among its own members. This 
is a fortunate circumstance, ser one which should be utilized by all 
of the Republics for the welfare and safety of their peoples. 

Inter-American political, economic, and military problems are all 
within the proper jurisdiction of the Organization of American States, 
and the for the. settlement of disputes between member 
states in these areas is the immediate concern of OAS. Unilateral 
action, while ee will not bear long-range dividends, unless 
there is brought to bear upon any problem the impact of combined 
action and thought. 


1 See Appendix 
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The subeommittee applauds the constructive: work of OAS and 
recommends widespread support of the regional group’s efforts. 

The subcommittee further recommends that the OAS undertake a 
study of the possibility of establishing within. its framework a suitable 
force in being for such purposes as observation and patrol in situations 
that threaten international peace and security in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

3. Revised military aid program 

(a) Mihtary armaments grants.—-As previously discussed, the use 
by a regime of U.S.-supplied armaments in civil strife has garnered us 
the wrath of people (not only in the country affected but throughout 
Latin America) who tend to equate our armaments with the regime 
using them. 

We therefore feel that the longrun ‘interests of the United States 
and Latin America will be better served by an orderly and gradual 
reduction of military armaments grants with the ultimate goal of 
termination of the program, and the subcommittee so recommends. 

At the same time we realize that countries will desire and require 
armaments for hemisphere defense objectives. The subcommittee 
therefore recommends that armaments for this purpose be on a 
purchase rather than on a grant basis. 

(b) Military training—The subcommittee finds that grant funds 
which have been spent by the United States to assist the Latin Ameri- 
can nations in the training of their military personnel in the United 
States and the Panama Canal Zone have been well spent. We there- 
fore recommend a continuation of the program. 


4. Encouragement of more nongovernmental, people-to-people activities 

We believe that nongovernmental contacts between people of all 
the American Republics are an essential avenue toward better under- 
standing. Such organizations as the Inter-American Bar Association, 
the Inter-American Press Association, and the Inter-American Re- 

ional Organization of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
fen have contributed enormously toward the basic component of 
strong inter-American ties—an appreciation of each others’ problems 
and aspirations. Moreover, personal contacts between private 
citizens removes any lurking suspicions of ulterior motives which 
sometimes attach to a government-instigated program, no matter 
how altruistic might be the intention. 

We urge more professional and other groups to undertake similar 
relations with their Latin American counterparts, and the institution 
of interparliamentary contracts between the Republics. 

We emphatically support Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s idea for the 
creation of national commissions— 
of distinguished citizens who voluntarily would assume, as their major extramural 


responsibility, the promotion within each country of the type of broad under- 
standing which is obviously required. 


We recommend that the Executive initiate such a Commission. 


5. Expansion of binational center program 

In accord with our belief that inter-American understanding is best 
fostered through the efforts of private citizens, we recommend that the 
binational center program be expanded. 
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Binational centers are autonomous institutions jointly sponsored 
and financed by American residents and nationals of the host countries. 
There are presently 91 such centers in Latin America. Their purpose 
is to disseminate information about the United States and encourage 
cultural exchange and better understanding. The centers conduct 
academic and cultural programs; with emphasis on the teaching of 
English to nationals of the host country. Students pay a nominal fee 
for instruction in English. The U.S. Information Agency makes 
g.ants for administrative and technical personnel, to help meet a 
poition of the local operating expenses, and to finance special]. projects 
and programs. The centers have had remarkable acceptance in 
Latin America, perhaps because the idea and desire for their creation 
criginates with the local people. 


6. Sustained news coverage of Latin American developments by the 
news media 

US. citizens should be kept informed regularly of Latin American 
developments and trends, which has not always been the case. It 
is tr e that world crises compete for space or time, but we feel, since 
puktlie opinion is a major force in the formulation of U.S. foreign 
policy, it is incumbent on the news media to make every effort to 
present a rounded coverage of trends and events in Latin America, 
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APPENDIX 


STaTEMENTS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND Oruer U.S. Orrictats 1n Support 
oF FREEDOM AND Democracy IN LATIN AMERICA 


1. se a from the President’s reply to the remarks of the newly appointed Ambassa- 

dor of the Argentine Republic, Dr. Mauricio Luis Yadarola upon the occasion 

of the presentation of his Letier of Credence, August 5, 1957 (Department of State 
press release 446, August 5, 1951) 


“T note particularly Your Excellency’s description of the firm position your Gov- 
ernment has taken in defense of democracy and freedom. The people of the 
United States have watched with warm sympathy and admiration as your country 
moves firmly toward the establishment of constitutional democracy.” 


2. Text of personal message dated August 8, 1958, from President Eisenhower to 
President Lleras Camargo of Colombia on the occasion of the latier’s inauguration 
“On your inauguration as President of the Republic, I congratulate you and 
the,Colombian people on this return to constitutional government and freedom 
which for so long distinguished Colombia as an example of peaceful progress. 
Your own lifelong dedication to the principle of liberty with order is an assurance 


that under such valiant leadership your country again takes its proud place with 
the great democracies.” 


3. Excerpt from the President's reply to the remarks of the newly appointed Ambassa- 
dor of Venezuela, Dr. Marcos Falcon-Briceno, upon the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of his letters of credence, August 14, 1958 (Department of State press 
release 466, August 14, 1958) 

“In keeping with our democratic beliefs and traditions, we are watching with 
interest and sympathy political developments in Venezuela as your provisional 
government moves toward the convening of elections for a constitutional president 
and legislature. The United States believes firmly in the democratic elective 
process and the choice by the people, through free and fair elections, of democratic 

overnments responsive to them. Authoritarianism and autocracy, of whatever 
orm, are incompatible with the ideals of our great leaders of the past. Free in- 
stitutions, respect for individual rights, and the inherent dignity of man are the 
heritage of our Western civilization.” 


4. Excerpt from an address by Assistant Secretary Rubottom before the Pacific Coas} 
Cyuncil on Latin American Studies, Santa Barbara, Calif., October 10, 1958 


“In thinking atout how best to convey the spirit of devotion with which the 
United States holds to democratic principles, I decided to use the words of 
Presi ent Eisenhower addressed to the new Ambassador of Venezuela last August: 
‘The United States believes firmiy in the democratic elective process and the 
choice by the people, through free and fair elections, of democratic governments 
responsive to them. Authoritarianism and autocracy, of whatever form, are 
incom ovatibile with the ideals of our great leaders of the past. Free institutions, 
res} ect for the individual rights, and the inherent dignity of man are the heritage 
of cuc Western civilization. The price of this devotion has been the lives of 
hund ‘eds of thousands of U.S. citizens, given not that we alone could be free but 
that others, too, could have the kind of life they want * * * 

“Finally on this subject, democracy is not achieved all at once. It is a eon- 
tinuing process of growth and development. Its attainment is the result of the 
unselfish efforts of countless individuals who together mold a country along the 
lines they want. We can be encouraged by the progress made in the past few 


years. mocratic institutions throughout the Americas have been notably 
strengthened.” 
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6. Excerpt from a letter dated December 20, 1958, from President Eisenhower to 
President-elect Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela (White House press release, 
December 20, 1958) 

“T am taking advantage of the official visit of Assistant Secretary of State 
Thomas C. Mann to convey to you my warm greetings and congratulations upon 
your election to the high office of the Presidency of the Republic of Venezuela. 

‘The elections conducted ip your country 6n Decémber 7 represent an important 
contribution to free and democratic institutions in this Hemisphere. The com- 
mon devotion of our peoples to such institutions further strengthens our relations 
and provides a firm basis for our continuing friendship and cooperation.” 
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